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The Grand Exposure. 
TO 


The Right-Hon. Nrcnonas Vansitrarr, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: 


North-Hampstead, Long-Island, 
June 16, 1817. 


SiR, 

When you were tarrying your brief- 
bag to the Quarter Sessions at Reading, 
and when that calling having been aban- 
doned, you were afterwards receiving 
from. Pirr your Commissionership of 
Scotch Herrings, how little did your mo 
desty, I dare say, permit you to imagine, 
that you were destined to be yourself 
in that very post which it was Pitt’s am- 
bition to fill! Yet, little as you could, at 
that time, expect to become, in the end, 
the Finance Minister and a Privy Coun- 
sellor in our ill-fated country, you have 
not, | am sure, been more agreeably dis- 
appointed, in that respect, than you have 
been sorrowfully disappointed in your 
expectations with regard to your success 
and your fame us a Minister of Finance. 

At the opening of the session of Par- 
ljament in 1816, you uttered expressions, 
of which you ought now to be reminded. 
Time, if we have but patience and perse- 
verance, Will always give the triumph to 
truth; and, when a nation is in the state 
that we are now in, Time is more rapid 
in producing his proofs, and demands of 
us less of patience and perseverance. In 
that series of Letters, which I addressed 
to you, beginning with Letrer I, and 
dated 25th October, 1815,and ending with 
Letter XIV, dated 10th February, 1816 ; 
in that series of Letters I foretold many 
things too nomerous here to recapitu- 
late; but, distinctly and repeatedly, that 


nations under their feet. 





you would be unable, for two years, 


collect a sufficiency in Taxes to pay in full, 
the interest.of what is called the Nation- 
al Debt; and I also as explicitly stated, 
that the Poor-Rates would go on increas- 
ing, *til they had swallowed up the whole 
of the rental of the land, unless a very 
great reduction took place immediately 
in the taxes generally.. Considering what 
has taken place since the date of the last 
of those Letters; considering that the 
whole powers of the government have 
been drawn forth against my single pen; 
considering that, in order to check my 
writings in their circulation and inflaence, 
the ‘‘ Omuipotence of Parliament’? has 
deigned to put forth the whole force of 
its arm; seeing these things, it was neo 
small honour fora person like you fo be 
the object of address in those letters ; and, 
[ hope, it will not be necessary for you 
to shrink back so far as the days_of the 
briet-bag at Reading, to inspire you with 
gratitude towards me for this renewal of 
the correspondence. Pray, sir, when you 
sit down to peruse these words, remem- 
ber, that they are traced by that very 
pen which, while it never overstepped the 
limits of a most rigorous law, filled with 
alarm, and drove to acts of desperation, 
those who had trampled sovereigns and 
If this idea fail 
to fill-you with gratitude for the honour 
thus conferred, it ought, at the very least, 
to awaken in your mind tbe greatest at- 
tention to what you read, even though 
you should find it matter that may give 
you pain for the present, and fill you with 
apprehension for the future. 

Thus cautioned, you will now be so 
good as to listen, while I take a view of 
the facts, which, relative to your particu- 
lar department, have recently transpired, 


. have, as yet, no regular files ef Londop 
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papers of later date than the 19th of 
April ; and, the latest intelligence I have 
of your proceedings come down no later 
than the 30th of that month. But, I see 
quite enough in these to convince me, that 
your embarrassments, instead of falling 
short of, very far surpass, in proportion to 
the time, any of those which were call- 
ed my ‘‘ gloomy prophesies,”’ and which 
prophesies were attributed, not to my 


_knowledge of the subject, nor evento my 


real opinion, but to what were called my 
“ disaffection” and my ‘* malice.” 

I propose to treat, sir, of the state of the 
Revenue on the 5th of April last ; on your 
proposed Loan to the Parishes; and to 
conclude with some remarks on the Re- 
port of your Finance Committee, relative 
to the Stnecures and the Standing Army. 
- At the close of every quarter of a year 
it has long been the custom to publish in 
the Courier, and in other papers of that 
description, an account of the receipts, 
during that quarter, of what is called the 
** Consolidated Fund.” This has been 
done, at the end of the last quarter. Why 
financial quarters should end on the 5th 
of January, the 5th of April, the 5th of 
July, and the 5th of October, is more than 
I can say, unless [ ascribe it to that de- 
sire to bewilder and puzzle the people, 
and which desire appears so apparent in 
all the terms, all the epithets, all the 
forms, and all the manner.of keeping and 
making up and presenting the financial 
accounts of our coantry, though even the 
bare collection and paying in of the taxes 
costs nearly four millions of pounds a 
yeur, enough to pay all the clever clerks 
that exist in all the commercial nations 
in the world. : 

However, so it is: the first quarter of 
our financial year does end on the Sth 
day of April, and of the receipts of taxes 
for this quarter of the present year I am 
now about tospeak. But, as if is termed 


the ConsoLipatep Funp, of which these 
are sajd to be the receipts, I will first ex- 
plain a little, if you please, what those 
two words mean. They form part of 
what may be very justly called the slang 
of Treasury, and, as other things in the 
slang of Bow-street are meant than what © 
the words themselves indicate, so are 
things meant by these two words, which 
the words themselves mean in no other 
case. In the language of thieves, a wipe 
means a handkerchief; in the language of 
poachers, a lion means a hare ; and, sir, a 
hare resembles a lion much more nearly 
than the thing meant by your two words 
resembles a Consolidated F'und. 

This “‘ fund,” as you call it, is neither 
more nor less than the taxes of the year, 
which, by act of Parliament have 
been imposed without limitation of time. 
They are sometimes called ‘* the ferma- 
nent taxes.” That is to say, the Parlia- 
inent mean, that the acts shall not be 
repealed, or suspended ; they mean, that 
these sorts of taxes, and at their present 
rates shall always remain ; but, as we 
shall very soon see, the amount of the ag- 
gregate of them, is any thing but perma- 
nent ! A fund, when we speak of money, 
means a mass of money already put.to- 
gether, aud reserved for some use. Your 
fund has nothing in it of this character. 
lt is wholly dependent upon circumstan- 
ces. It is all anticipated; it is all due 
before it be collected; and, it is as much 
worthy of the name of fund, as would be 
the expected annual profits of any trades- 
man in the kingdom, who should always 
have debts standing against bim to more 
than the amount of those expected profits. 
As to the word Consolidated, it means, 
joined together and rendered solid; an 
epithet which would very well describe 
several fixed sums of money really col- 
lected and lodged in good _ securities ; 





lwhich would be aptly enough compared 
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to the cementing of great stones, together 
in order to make their state more solid ; 
but, how can such an epithet justly 
characterize athing which never, for one 
moment, is in a settled or definable state ; 
which is constantly varying in its magni- 
tude, and all the operations and measures 
belonging to which areas shifting as the 
Goodwin Sands, and which resemble 
these Sands, too, in their tendency, being 
to produce ruin and misery ? 

With this clear view of the character of 
the Consolidated Fund before_us, we pro- 
ceed to the account which the Courig 
gives us of the receipts of this celebrated 
fund, during the first quarter of this pre- 
sent year. ‘This man, or, rather, his em 
ployer, has stated, at the same time, the 
amount of the receipts of the the first quar- 
ter of 1815, and also that of the first quar- 
ter of 1816; and the object of this is to 
show the nation—to prove to the nation. 
that there has been very little falling off 
in any of the branches of the revenue, 
while, in some of them there has actually 
been an ¢nerease. That this has been 
done intentionally for the purposes ot 
fraud upon the nation; that it bas been 
done for the purpose of making: the na 
tion believe, that the miseries brought 
upon it are more imaginary than real ; 
that this exhibition, while it may every 
word and figure of it be strictly true in 
itself, conveys to the mind of readers in 
general the most outrageous of falsehood ; 
and that, from first to last, the whole is 
substantially in meaning, and intended to 
be in effect, a lie, I will prove as clearas 
day-light; and if the real Bourbon Cen- 
sorship be not actually established before 
the arrival of this letter in England, my 
countrymen shall see, that no distance of 
place will prevent me from unravelling 
and exposing these frauds, which no other 
Man ever did expyse, and the exposure 
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of which has been so injurious to Cor- 
ruption. 

But, I have too long detained you from 
that ** exhilarating”-statement, over which 
the dupes of the Courter have, doubt- 
less, chuckled, but the real falsehood of - 
which could not have been unknown to 
you; though I am quite willing to give 
you credit for as large a portion of self- 
delusion as ever fell to the lot of mortal 
man. ‘The thing consists of two parts: 
the facts, and the observations on those 
facts. I hope that neither came from 
your pen! | really do hope so; for, in 
spite of all that has taken place, I should 
feel shame and sorrow, that one of my 
countrymen, in your situation .of life, 
should stand convicted before the wide 
world of so base an attempt to impose 
upon mankind ‘Lhe first article is taken 
(rom the Courier of the 7th of last April, 
and stands in the following words and 
form :— 


‘“ MOST IMPORTANT !” 


** We congratulate our readers upou 
‘* the substantial proof which the state of 
‘* the Consolidated Fund for this quarter 
‘ will afford to them, that the resources 
‘of the couniry are essentially unime 
‘ paired. 

‘* Abstract of the net produce of the 
‘* Consolidated Fund in the quarters 
* ended 5th April, 1815, 1816, and 1817. 


Quarter ended 
5th April, 1815, Ditto 1816. Ditto 1817. 





* Customs, 1,288.038 1 394.639 1,719,314 
** Excise, 4.674.768 4,325,528 3.8619,211 
‘* Stamps, 1,278,576 1,520,536 _ 1,492,611 
“ Post: Office, 411 000 378.000 342,000 
** Assessed Taxes, 614.861 726,909 868, 104 
‘* Land Taxes, 104,949 133,227 154,550 
* Property Tax, SEE -_-—— 993 493 
** Miscellaneous, 58,160 72,712 98 594 

£8,430.352 18,551,551 £9,487,877 


‘‘ Charze upon Céa:olidated Fund § Estimated, 8,800,000 


this Quarter, nai 
ee - 687,877 





‘ Surplus, 
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‘* Fhe Customs have increased in the 
‘* quarter of this year shown in this state: 
** ment by the War Taxes made perma 
** nent. 

‘* The Excise has fallen off to the ex- 
‘* tent here shown, owing chiefly to the 
« badness of the harvest 

“ Phe whole quarter has increased near 
“ly a million as compared with last 
'* year. by the «ddition of arrears of Pro- 
‘* perty Tax. The charge in this quar- 
** ter being 8,8u0,0001., there is a surplus 
‘*as above of about 687,878l. Thas is 
* the best answer to all croaker's. 

“ We rejoice in this substantial evidence 
* of an improving system, and confident- 
‘ly expect that the native energy of the 
** people, aided by the blessing of Provi- 
“ dence in a good harvest, will remove 
“ all real embarrassments.”’ 

Not content with these falsehoods as 
to the facts, the wretch, whoever he was, 
renewed his efforts on the 10th of April 
in the following observations, which, how- 
ever, are at the same time, so very stupid. 
that one tnight let them alone; but, I am 
resolved not to let the thing go by halves. 


‘¢ Our Financial Situation.” 


‘* In addition to the exhilarating pros- 
‘¢ pects held out by the steady and gra 
dual rise in the funds, the result not oi 
wild speculation, but oi thorough con- 
viction in the real prosperity of the 
country, and implicit confidence in 
the wisdom and energy of its rulers, 
we have further causes of congratula- 
‘¢ tion in the general improvement of our 
‘¢ finances, and most particularly in those 
‘¢ branches of the public revenue which 
‘* would be expected to have suffered 
‘** most from the derangement naturaily 
‘¢ attendant on the first establishment oj 
‘* a new order of things,—we mean the 
‘S customs and the assessed taxes. The 
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opening of the ports abroad on the 
downfall of the Continental despotism 
in 18:4, enabled our merchants and 
manufacturers to glut the foreign mar- 
kets ;—the public distress, as it has been 
alinost universally called, had not ther 
appeared with the terrific aspect it has 
since assumed; nor had the seeds of 


- rebellion taken root in the interior of 


the country. ‘There was a demand for 
the manufactures of the nation, because 
the madness and folly of rash adven- 
turers had not yet experienced the na- 
tural consequences of the delusion 
which subsequently involved them- 
selves, and those who placed unquali- 
fied dependence upon them, in over- 
whelming ruin. But, notwithstanding 
the receipts of the customs must neces- 
sarily have been swelled out by these 
means bevond their proportionate 
bounds, and notwithstanding two years 
of severe and unprecedented distress, 
the real trade of the country, after mak- 
ing a due allowance for the war taxes, 
is, atleast, of an equal «mount, This is 
a decisive and incontrovertible proof of 
returning prosperity. ‘Fhe assessed 
taxes, however, furnish another illus- 
tration, and prove that even with the 
numerous absentees, and the general 


* difficulties of the times, comforts and 


conveniencies have been enjoyed in a 
greater proportion than at seasons con- 
fessedly more favourable. That a di- 
minution shuuld occur in the revenues 
of the Post Ofice cannot be a matter of 
surfirise When the late stagnation of 
trade is considered. The same may 
be saad of the-Racise, from which there 
bave been two heavy drawbacks: the 
badness of the harvest as affecting the 
malt duty, and the contracted means 
of the great bulk of consumers of ex- 
ciseable commodities. The principal 
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“ cause of defaleation, howéver, is. un- 
‘¢ questionably the necesstties of the work- 
‘‘ ing classes, Which are gradually lessen- 
“« ing, but which have, for a timé, obliged 
“ them to forego the few indulgencies al- 
** lowed them by thetr situation in life. 
‘* As the revenue is the last thing which 
*« feels the éffects of adversity, it is the 
* Jast which is benefitted by returning 
*‘ prosperity. Every branch of trade 
‘« must feel the advantages of the happy 
* change, before the finances are’ mate- 
‘¢ rially improved.” 

And this is the way in which the stupid 
dolts of country-gentlemen are wheédied 
along to their ruin! No matter: but, 
the direct Bourbon Censorship alone can 
enable impostors like this to deceive the 
mass of the people ; and even in tliat case, 
no such impostors can deceive” foreign 
nations, and especially that nation to 
whose wisdom and valour | owe the pow- 
erof detecting and expositig these frauds, 
a thing which I could not have done in 
a dungeon, deprived of the use of pen, 
ink, and paper. 

Now, sir, first of all, it is necessary to. 
state, that the taxes in 615 arid 1816, 
from-which the two comparative quarters 
are taken to make up the above exhibi- 
tion, it is necessary to state, that the 
taxes of those two’ years were divided 
into two great parts, namely, one part, 
the ConsoLipaten Funp Taxes or, as 
they are sometimes: called, the Peama- 
NENT 'l'axes; and the other part, the 
Wan Taxes. ‘These latter in 1816 (for 


we will now take that year for our com 
parison) yielded about 25 millions, and 
they consisted: of custom duties, excise 
duties, and Property: tax, each of which 
taxes yielded in the whole of the year 
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Pounds. 
Customs, . . 2.341.406 
Eaciee,..<«.. 6,737,028 
Property tax; . 15,277,499 
~24,855,953 


It is well known that the Property tax 
was taken off last year, and we séé that 
arrears upon that tax, amounting fo tear- 
ly a milliow are, in the above statement,. 
brought forward and foisted into’ the ¢on- 
solidated fund taxes of this year, in order 
to make the first quarter of those taxes 
exceed the first quarter of the consoli- 
dated fund taxes of 1816. This is pretty 
impudent; and, thereforé, if you please, 
we will leave out this arrear of property 
tax, which does not belong to this ac- 
count, and none of which cat’ ever come 
into’ itagain. We will now, as to the 


Objects of comparison, take only P16 


and 1817. Very well; then taking out 
of the first quarier of £817 thé arrears 
of Property tax, which do not belong to’ 


it, the amount of the two quarters 
would stand thus: 
First q: of 1816. First q. of 1817. 
£3,5517,551 £3,494,384 


So that here is a falling off at once, 
though this impostor exults in an mnerease ! 
Though he calls it an “* exhilarating pros- 
‘* pect !”? ‘Though he calls it * the best 
‘¢ answer to thé croakers!”’ But, flagrant 
as this is, it is buta little beginning of 
the exposttre ; for, as you well Know, 
that, when the property tax and the war 
malt tax were taken off, all THE REST 
of the custom and excise. duties, called 
wer duties, were made, by act of partia- 
ment, permanent taxes, or, consolidated 
taxes! ‘The impostor says this, as far as 
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relates to the customs, in a sort of paren 
thesis, so as not to be noticed by readers 
in general; but, he substantially sup- 
presses the tact, which is ‘* most impor- 
** tant” indeed. 

In order, therefore, to see how this first 
quarter of 1817 stands with regard to the 
first quarter of 1816, we must first see 
what was the amount of those customs 
and excise duties in 1816, which were 
then war taxes, and which are now con- 
sulidated taxes. In the whole year of 
1816, the war custom duties amounted to 
2,841,406 pounds, and therefore we must 
take the first quarter of them in that year 
at 710,351 pounds. ‘The whole war ex- 
cise duties for 1816 (exclusive of the war 
malt duty which has been abolished) 
amounted to 4,037,028 pounds ; and, of 
course, we may take the first quarter of 
these at 1,009,257 pounds. So that, if 
the revenue had continued to yield in 
1817, as it did in 1816, the first quarter 
of consolidated duties in 1817, having re- 
ceived these two additions, would, on this 
account alone, have exceeded the ‘first 
quarter of 1816 by the sum of 1,719,608 
pounds, instead of + aving fallen short of 
it, as it has, as we have seen above. 

Let us now state what the two compa- 
rative quarters have yielded, taking into 
that of 1816 the same duties which have 
now been taken into 1817: 


First q. of 1816. First q. of 1817. 


2,104,990 1,719,314 
5,334,780 3,819,211 
1,520,536 1,492,611 
378,000 342,000 
726,909 868,104 
133,227 154,550 
72,712 98,594 


Customs, . 
Bucise, « «. « 
Stamps, 
Post.ofice, . 
Assessed taxes, 
Land taxes, ._ 
Miscellaneous, 





£10,271,15% £8,494,384 
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That is yourtrue account, sir, and that 
is your -** exhilaruting prospect.” ‘But, 
still this is not all, for stamps would have 
fallen off much more, and the assessed 
taxes in a still greater degree, only those 
taxes have been augmented in their rate ; 
a circumstance that this impostor was ig- 
norant of, or that he thought proper to dis- 
guise. In the st+mps. indeed, there might 
have been an excéss in the comparison, if 
the 80,000 pounds, which, as is said in 
these papers, Mr. SenceantT SHEPHERD 
gave it as his opinion my son owed to the 
stamp-office, had been collected! 1 won- 
der that this bad not been stated as an 
arrear, due to the amount of stamps. You 
must have been much obliged to the sa- 
gacity of Mr. SHeewerp in discovering 
this debt due to your * consolidated fund.” 
However, light as we may think of the 
sergeant’s discovery, this claim is much 
about as solid as the fund itself; and this 
fact the sergeant will discover too, only, 
perhaps, the discovery may be made ra- 
ther too late. 

Now, then, sir, if what has been said 
should fail to make out a complete an- 
swer to the ‘** Croakers ;”’ if it should not 
exhibit a ‘ substantial proof” of the “ un- 
‘*¢ impaired resources of the country ;”’ if 
it should exhibit but a shabby figure of 
your ‘‘ improving system ;”’ that which 
1 am going to add will not. I imagine, 
much mend the matter; for, I am now 
about to give a view of the whole of your 
money matters. as soon as | have bestow- 
ed a few short remarks on the Observa- 
tions contained in the second part of the 
above extracts from the Courier. 

I have shown how your revenue has- 
improved, and I leave the world to judge 
of that improvement tn trade, of which 
the former improvement is said to be the 
proof, at the same time, that it is a “ de- 


‘ cisive and incontrovertible proof of re- 
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‘¢ turning prosperity.” That there should 
have been a falling off in the post duties 
cannot, this impostor observes, ‘‘ be a 
‘¢ matter of surprise, when the late stag- 
‘¢ nation of trade is considered.” Late ? 
What dves he mean by late? It must 
have been very late indeed ; for the ac- 
count was made up to within two days 
of the date of his observations. No; I 
beg his pardon: it was five days; for he 
did not publish his observations ’til the 
10th of April. _ At any rate, it must have 
been very lately indeed, that this stagna- 
tion existed. It must have been during 
the very quarter of a year about which 
he was writing. What sorry shifts! What 
miserable attempts to deceive! 

The same, he observes, may be said 
of the excise ; and, in another paragraph, 
he says, that this is a thing of less im- 
portance than the assessed taxes. It is, 
is it? But, all the world knows better, 
because all the world knows that five is 
more than one ; and all the world knows 
besides, that the poverty of thousands is 
afar less calamity than the poverty. of 
millions. At last, however, out comes a 
word of truth, namely, that the falling 
off in the excise duties arises chiefly from 
the falling off in the means of the labour- 
ing classes. This is not only perfectly 
true, but, as coming from such a source, 
extremely valuable; for, this impostor 
will hardly, in the face of this opinion, 
say, with Ma.ruus and his pupils, that 
the labouring classes fay no taxes, and 
that the taxes which I say they pay, are 
paid by their masters or employers. I 
said in my letter to the country gentle- 
men, which was published in December 
last, that the labouring classes paid more 
than three-fourths of the taxes; and, you 
find accordingly, that, in the precise de- 
gree that they are pressed down, your 
revenue falls off. 

The eacise is, in fact, the great resource. 
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All the others are of less importance, 
if you put them all together. The bar- 
ley, when made into malt and beer, bears 
a tax, more than every thing else’ will 
bear. ‘This is so notorious, that no man, 
not like this hardened impostor, will dare 
todeny it. ‘The falling off of the excise 
is always a sure sign of a declining situ- 
ation of our country, where, next to 
bread, beer is the first necessary of life ; 
it is drunk by al] classes of people ; but 
in rivers by those who live by hard la- 
bour, as indeed it must and ought to be. 
If I wanted an authority upon this sub- 
ject, and if the one in my eye were 
worth quoting, I might quote yourself. 
I will, however, make the quotation, be- 
cause it will seal up the lips of all such . 
impostors as this; or will constrain him 
to confess, that your state must now be 
dreadful indeed. In 1796, when you 
and many others were paying your court 
to Pirt, and urging the nation to conti- 
nue the war, you wrote a pamphlet, the 
object of which was to make its readers | 
believe, that the prosperity of the country ° 
had not been, and would not be, injured by 
the war. This pamphlet, which professed 
to be ** An Inquiry into the state of the 
finances of Great Britain,’ and which was 
the foundation of your advancement, had 
in it the following passage: ‘* Another 
‘* criterion, not less important, may be de- 
“rived fromthe producé of the internal 
“ taxes, which, falling on almost every ar- 
‘* ticle of consumption, furnishes a pretty 
‘¢ certain indication of the comforts, or ne- 
“ cessities of the people. Accordingly, it 
“has always been found, that when the 
“‘ burdens of the state bore heavily on the 
‘+ nation, the income of these taxes gradu- 
“ ally declined, and that effect has been 
“ considered as so constant during war, as 
“‘ scarcely to afford any apprehension, 
** because it was supposed it would ‘rece- 
“ ver after the return of peace,” 
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This is sad’ writing, except to that 
wordy circle amongst whom you move. 
and who may possibly understand what 
the affording of an apprehension, means ; 
but, at any rate. this same war, for the 
long continuation of which you wrote, 
has, at last, afforded you the advantage 
of judging of the state of the country -by 
_ this your own criterion,,which you.say 
is of great waportance. In alk former 
times, y.ou tell us, that the income of the 
Excise Duties recovered with the return 
of peaee. What an unfortunate financier 
are you! Why should this singularity in 
the history of fiscal affairs have been re- 
served for your day ? For my part, | am 
sorry iarit. & would much rather that 
Pitt himself, with Perceval at his elbow, 
and Dundas at his back, had lived, and 
had been in place tathis day. However, 
we have his statue in Westminster Ab- 
bey, We have paid for that; and, we 
shall, at least, have the consolation of 
paying it a visit at the approaching close 
of the career of his ‘* Solid System of 
Kinance!)? Ab! Georcey Rose! Lhepe, 
night trusty, and. well-beloved as you are, 
that you will not leave us too! You who 
laid Lord Liverpool’s heavy pennies up- 
en the eye lids of the ** Heaven-born 
Minister,’ and who vowed to God that 
he consigned to your tender ears, those 
Ilsst. and precious words: ‘*Qh! My 
Country!” 1 do hope that you will be 
forta-coming in the great day of settle- 
ment; for, from all men living, you, in 
what is called the facing up of anaccount, 
bear. away the palm. 

To, return from this digression, into, 
which. k-have been led by my feelings, I 
am afraid, rather than my reason, let me 
now exhibit to you a statement of your 
general and grand accom; and-let me 
see, if thers be left in England one sin 
gle man, except Walter, Stoddart, Stew- 
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cart, Wm. Gifford, aud Southey, impu- 
dent enough to pretend that you do, even 
it. this moment, collect a suflicient sum 
in taxes to pay the interest of the Debt, 
in full, at five per centum a year. 

What taxes kaye you, sir, beside 
those which are now said to form the con- 
solidated fund ? You raise something by 
Lotteries; you have about a hundred 
thousand pounds a year comipg-in from all 
that immense property called Crown 
Lands, the income of which formerly 
paid the Civil List, and. enabled our 
kings to amass, money. beside. You have 
Jines, a thousand pounds towards which I 
paid once. You have an annually-voted tax 
or two that will not now exceed,a million 
and ahalf. But, allow you to have. three 
millions.in the whole, and allow each of 
the remaining quarters. of the present 
year to equal the first. quarter, a thing 
not to be believed for one moment; but, 
allow it to be so, and then you will raise 
37 millions. I bave always said that 35 
millions would. top your clear receipts, 
and | am still confident that I am night. 
But let it be 37 millions. How ia this to 
meet the demands upon the Exchequer? 
Oh! how | wish that Pitt was alive! 
The Debt required last year, £44,029, 
530 13 8}, that.is to say, forty-four mil- 
lions, twenty-nine thousand, five hundred 
and thirty pounds, and turtecn shillings 
and eight pence farthing. Woes. it. net 
make your head swim? It does mine, — 

You canoot take off even the odd’ fur- 
thing. Nay, you must adds for you have 
made loans siuce the time that the ae- 
count, to the end of 1815, was made up, 
and you have issued Exchequer: bills by 
millions ata time. Your army and navy, 


and your other. branches of expense, in: 
cluding the Civil List, will not. come uni- 
der 20 millions, and where are you to get 
the money? Even the 86,000 pounds, 
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which the keen, and learned, and Right 
Honourable Mr. Shepherd says, that my 
son William owes you for stamps upon 
the ‘‘twopenny. trash publications,” 
would not be sufficient. to pay your de- 
ficiency for one single day out of the 
three hundred and sixty five, which, you 
know, is.the number of days in the year, 
whether it beyin on the fifth or on the 
first of January. 

This, sir, is the true state of your af- 
fairs; and, though Lam well aware of the 
power of disguising which is possessed ; 
though.I am well aware of the strong mo- 
tives that will exist to use this power to 
the last possible moment; though I am 
well aware that, as inthe case mentioned 
by. Swirt,, ef the ghost of wit walking 
after the body is dead, the ghost of finance 
will staik and look big for, some tame alter 
the resources have perished; though } 
am aware of the undescribable impu- 
dence of the men, who gain their bread, 
and the breath in whose very nostrils de- 
pend. upon the upholding of the System, 
though I am well asware of all this,. Ij 
pronounce the doom of this. System. 
and I say, that it will not last three years, 
without, being shaken more than half, at 
least, to pieces. 

And, which brings me to the second 
topic, mentioned at the outset of my 
Letter, who can. expect this system to) 
last, when you are borrowing money, in 
the shape of Exchequer Bills, to lend to, 
the parishes, to enable the payers af poor- 
rates to maintain their poor? ‘This mea- 
sure I find mentioned in. the American 
news-papers, who say. that they take the: 
information fromthe London papers, which 
they, have received, at Boston, to the se- 
cond of May.. There is probably. some: 
inaccuracy in the statement, but, | sup- 
pose, that you must have made some no- 
tification to that effect ; and, if the: thing, 
bas. only been, hinted at by the Ministry, 
it amounts to so striking, so convincing, 
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and so shocking a proof of national ruin 
and misery, that one naturally wonders 
bow any man of any sense of shame be- 
louging to him, can walk the streets, load- 
ed with the smallest pertion of the re- 
sponsibility for having brought sucha na- 
tion into such a state. 

What! the Parliament vote a loan ef 
money to.any part of the People! And 
for what purpose? Why, to enable those 
people to pay taxes! The ridicule whieh 
would fix itselfon such a proposition, if 
it were not fended off by the shame and 
disgrace attaching to the thing itself, 
would be such as to discompese a man’s 
features for life. 

What.can we wait for now? Is. not this 
ruin? Will the “ Cannibals of ’Change 
Alley,” as they were called, in a petition 
of the town of Leicester to.the House of 
Commons, in 1717, just a hundred. years 
ago, which shows that their character. has 
always been the same; will they. still 
send qut. libellous Declarations. against 
the People, and assert, that they are diss 
affected to the king, because they. com- 
plain, ef their grievances? And, is: there 
to be no. end of this their audacity,,sir ? 
Do these impudent. men, or do you, think 
that they are always to eat us up with 
impunity. ? , 

This is. neither.the 'ime nor the place 
to enter into.an ivquiry as to the general 


policy of the Poor-Laws, ner to inquire 


into their justice. I sball do that, .one 
of these days, when | come. to consider 
the questions of population and ef pau, 
We know that to 
maintain the poor is-the bounden duty of 
the Parishes; that the law imperatively 
commands each parish to.make provision 
for this purpose out ofthe land ; that the 
mede of, assessment is expressly pointed 
out; that it is compulsory on the over- 
seers ta assess, and collect, and relieve ; 
that it iscompulsary on the land necupiers 
to pay the rates; that all the land in Eng- 
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Jand and Wales is thus pledged for this 
object; that there is no-plea admitted as 
to inability, but that the actual occupation 
of the land is taken to be evidence ot 
the bounden duty to pay the rates; that 
there is no limit to the extent of the rates, 
other than that of the demand for relief; 
that there is a summary and effectual pro- 
cess to obtain instant payment from all 
the parties assessed; and, lastly, that if 
in consequence of any special adverse 
circumstances, any one parish should be 
unable to maintain its poor, the adjoining 
parish, of more ability, may, by the Ma- 
gistrates, be compelled to give their aid, 
in order that no person may suffer from 
want, from the inability of his own parish 
to relieve them. 

- Such is an outline of the provisions of 
the Poor-Laws3; whence it must be mani- 


fest to every one, who is capable of put- 
ting two ideas together, that, before this }- 


source of relief can fail, the whole mass 
of the occupiers of lands and houses must 
be in a state of the most deplorable ruin. 
There is no doubt that the powers of dis- 
training have been exercised to the very 
utmost ; and, indeed, we know very well, 
that persons have, in thousands of in- 
stances, within the last two years, had 
their goods seized and sold for the amount 
of the poor-rates, and have, by that very 
seizure, been reduced to become paupers 
themselves! This is notorious; and, there- 
fore, the thing could go on no longer. 
The rates could no longer be collected 
in sufficient amount to feed the poor. 
Here it is then (as I always said it would 
be) that the impossibility to collect the 
direct taxes has made its appearance. 
It has failed here first, because, in the 
contest between the parochial and the 
hing’s taxes, as they are calleq, the latte: 
puts ina prier claim. Upon what ground 
this is done, it would puzzle any one to 
Seth. But, such is the case, as those pa- 
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rishes can assure you, who have severely 
suffered from the failures of persons who 
were In debt to both. 

Thus, then, the whole of the occupiers 
of the houses and lands, the whole, taken 
as a body, are no longer able to pay the 
direct demands upon them in the shape 
of tax; and, though you remit nothing 
of the king’s taxes. you are compelled to 
give a part of them back again to aid the 
poor-rates; because it has now been 
found that no seizures, no distraints, no 
resort to the most summary and most se- 
vere measures, will enable you to carry 
on the concern, without finding the means 
to feed the poor; that is to say, to keep 
life in those who have been brought to 
the verge of death by taxation, co-opera- 
ting with that scourge of all scourges, a 
- aper-Money, the value of which is ever 
fluctuating. 

It is, it appears, to be a loan to. the 
Parishes, or part of the Parishes. A loan 
of a million and a half. What will this 
do when divided amongst four millions 
of paupers ? And, when is the money te 
be repaid ? When that prosperity returns, 
I suppose, of which return your above- 
stated flourishing finances is the indica- 
tor! Exchequer Bills are to be, it seems, 
the mode of raising the money ; that is 
to say, fromissory notes, issued by the Ex- 
chequer, payadle on a certain distant 
day, and bearing interest in the mean- 
while. And, whence are the means to 
come to pay this interest ? Out of the~ 
taxes to be sure, And, how are the Bills 
to be paid, or, as the Merchants call it, 
hfted! Why, by a sum of a million and 
a half, taken out of the next year’s taxes; 
or, which will certainly be the case, by 
exchanging these Bills for another set of 
Bills of the same sort, or, as the Mer- 
chants call it, by a renewal of these Bills ; 
that is to say, by one of those operations 
which is aptly enough denominated 
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kite-flying. And, that this is the case, 
any one may satisfy himself by looking 
into your annual accounts for a few years 
back. where he will see that the interest 
peid on Exchequer Bills has, at last, 
arisen to between three and four millions 
a year. 

It is the grossest thing that man ever 
imagined to hold forth the idea of refay 
ment by the Parishes, whem the cause of 
the necessity of the loan is an inability. 
which bas been gradually increasing, and 
the causes of which inability are radicai 
and irremovable, except by a total change 
in your system of finance, and except by 
a lopping off of one half of all the taxes 
that you now impose ; and here we come. 
as usual, to the question of how the interest 
of the Debt is to be paid in full, and 
how the army isto be kept up; and yet, 
without these, there must be an end to 
the power of the Borough-Gentlemen ; 
and, then comes our Reform. 

Now, sir, will Lord Sipmovutu call 
this seditious ; or, will he call it blasphe- 
mous ? What shall we, on our part call 
the measures which have brought the 
country into this state? They were per- 
fectly wise, and just, and loyal, and reli- 
gious, I suppose; and they are to have 
our praise, instead of our reprobatioa! 
This is the sort of use that we are to be 
permitted to make of the press; and, if 
we will but consent to act thus, we may, 
if we choose, enjoy the full liberty of in- 
undating the land with pamphlets, witb- 
out any fear of being held to bail, or of 
prosecutions under the Hawkers’ and 
Pedlars’ Act, or of the tremendous 
charges of the Stamp-Office, founded 
on the opinion of Sir Sion (I believe 
it is) Saernerv, the Soxriciror-Gene 
RAL. 

This fact of the failure’in the poor- 
yates is another fulfilment of my predic- 
tions. I said that the notoriety of the: 
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total failure must begin at this end. My 
readers will well remember all my pre- 
dictions; and, they will now call te 
mind, how many times I have endeavour- 
ed to make you all see, that it was the 
taxes which pressed the people to the 
earth. There is a race of political 
economists, bred at Edinburgh and at 
ixford, who have been putting forth the 
doctrine, so flattering to the System of 
Funding. War. and Standing Armies in 
peace, that the taxes do no harm in the 
end; that, if they be taken out of the 
pocket of one man they are put into the 
pocket of another man; and, that they 
thus come back again to the people at 
large in the spendings of those who receive 
the taxes. ‘his cannot be said, at any 
rate, of that portion of the taxes (and a 
very considerable portion it is) which 
the tax receivers spend abroad, in order 
to avoid the payment of their share of 
the poor. rates and of the other taxes in En- 
gland and Wales. These spendings of all 
the hundreds of Sinecurists, Place-men. 
and Pensioners,who live on the Continent, 
cannot very easily find their way back 
to the people at home. Nor is it very 
easy to see how the ten millions, which 
the tax-receivers, through the instrumen- 
tality of the modest and pious Barings, 
have recently lent to the Bourbons, can 
find their way back to the people of En- 
gland, seeing that the Bourbons will 
spend them in Fra&kce, or pay them 
away to those saints who have entered 
into a Holy Alliance. You, sir, said, 
last year, that your 14 millions, which 
you intended to raise in taxes for the 
sinking fund, would speedily come back 
to the country in Jarge masses, which, 
by their great power, would set all the 
springs of prosperity in motion! Curious _ 
idea! I did not assert, that this would 
not be the case, but I proved that it could 





not be the case. And, sir, do you not 
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fd, that you would have done welt to 
consult me instead of the profound and 
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for they fall upow particular and few 
places ; they enrich, indeed, but it is those 


disinterested gentry of "Change Alley ?|} who have not assisted to raise the dew. 


Bet, even if these 14 millions could have 
got back again, how are the ten millions 
to return, which the Barings, the Wig 
Barings, have got together, and lent to 
tlre Bourbons ? | 

To say the truth, however, the whole 
of the doctrine is false. ‘Faxes, im a 
moderate degree, are necessary in civil 
society ; but twist tle thing how yon will, 
# tux means a sum of money, taken out 
of one man’s pocket and put into another 
man’s, without the former receiving any 
particular benefit in return, either at the 
present, or at any future time. The tax- 
gatherer receives ten pounds, in the 
course of the year, from Joun Joxt, the 
carter. Now, suppose, in addition to 
this, John were obliged to give two 
pounds more to his neighbour Lick-Suoks, 
the ’squire, and, if some one were to tell 
Him that every body else did the same, 
Being satisfied, that the money would come 
back to them again, in the great spendings 
that the ’squire would, on this account, be 
able to make. Would not John stare at 
this? Would be not think it an odd way 
of disposing of his money 7? Would he not 
say that he did not see how it was possi 
Ble for him not to lose and be starved by 
such a mode of bestowing of his money ? 
And, if this would be reasonable as to two 
pounds given to Squire Lick-Shocs, why 
should’ it not also apply to ten pounds, 
given to the tax-yatherer, which would 
Be carried, perhaps, to France, instead 
of remaining in the neighbourhood ? 

Buake, having it in view to make his 
enormous pension-and his reversions pa- 
latable to the country, compared taxes to 
dews, raised from the whole surface of 
the ground and sent back in enriching 
showers. Sent down he should have said ; 


They are raised by those who: labour, 
jaud they fall apen these who do’ not las 
| bour, either for individuals or for the 
public ; and, it was one of those enriching 
showers that fell om him, his wife, and 
his executors, for four lives after his 
death £ This was an enriching’ shower, 
‘indeed ; and, it would be curious to call 
‘upon those executors to show how the 
shower finally reaches the spot whence 
the dews that compose it have arisen. 
No: this doctrine about return of taxes 
is all nonsense. Yours is the only way 
of making taxes return. Your shower of 
a million and a half of pounds to the pa- 
rishes. This is really a return of the 
taxes to acertain point. But, this is 
too trifling to be of any avail, though, 
dare say, it will form a subject of inces- 
sant praise with the Courrier for your 
great attention and tenderness towards the 
suffering poor. You thought a Susscair- 
T10N would do; and hence your personal 
appearance with the Royal Dukes at your 
head, and with a whole train of Dukes, 
Earls, Barons, Archbishops, Bishops, Ba- 
ronets, Knights and Squires at the Lohdon 
Tavern in August last, when the motion of 
Lord Cochrane put you to silence, and all 
the rest to the rout. A Subscription !— 
a subscription to mitigate the sufferings of 
milizons of people ! This alone stamps the 
character of you and your colleagues ; 
and; indced, of all those who have the 
management of public affairs. Lord- 
Cochrane then told you that it was the 
taxes that had produced the evil ; be said, 
that the remedy was a reduction of the 
Debt to one half its present interest ; he 
distinctly proposed a resolution. to. this 
effect ; and you all ran away, and thereby 


prevented his motion from being put. 
i | 
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Do you think, sir, that this is forgot 
ten? Who now appears the statesman ? 
You, who propose the voting of a million 
and a half of the taxes to aid the poor- 
rates, and who are patiently listened to; 
or, Lord Cochrane, who can seldom es- 
cape being hooted into silence? If the 
System stands, the triumph will be with 
you and your abettors; but, if it fall, be 

ou assured, that you and all those who 
uphold you, by means direct or indirect, 
are not to be exempted from the effects 
of a defect, especially alter your peculiar 
conduct, during the struggle. 

it was manifest to every man of sense. 
that a subscription could produce no el- 
fectual relief, and it has turned out so; 
and, what relief can your loan produce? 
None; but, on the contrary, it must add 
to the evil; because, it cannot stop here. 
The thing must go on; and the parish 
officers will certainly siacken in their ef- 
forts to force money from the parishion- 
ers by distress warrants. Inability will 
become a plea for non-payment; and, as 
the paupers increase, the poor-rates will 
fall off. ‘The pooralso will be the more rea- 
dily listened to. ‘This is not an evil in efself ; 
for, God knows, they have’ suffered long 
enough. But, it will serve to augment 
the wants of the parish officers; and the 
demands upon the exchequer will in- 
crease, instead of their amassing a re- 
serve of money to pay the first loan. 
Besides, you must have new laws, in or- 
der to get one penny of this money back 
again; for, no man, in any parish, is 
bound, in one year, to pay any debt con- 
tracted in any former year. And thus 
will this whole code of laws be broken in 
upon. But, indeed, it has a 
the case, that a Paper-Money System, 
when once it has got safe hold of a coun- 
try, has destroyed the whole fabric of the 
laws, little by little, as the dry-rot worms 
desttoy a mansion. The dry-rot worms 
of the Bank of England have long been 
at work upon our constitution. ‘The fa- 
bric has, until of late years, worn all the 
outward appearances of soundness; but, 
of late, the crumblings and the holes have 
begun; then a joist here, and a beam 
there, gave away; and, at last, the whole 
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bulk has been seized with a tottering, and 
is-manifestly ready to goto pieces ‘Lo 
show how this deadly system, begotten by 
Bishop Burnet, fostered by Excise Wal- 
pole, brought up to its manhood by Pitt, 
and nursed in its decline by Addington, 
Perceval, and you, we ought to look into 
the statute bovk, where we should see 
loan bills, new criminal laws, new treason 
laws, new powers to tax gatherers and 
justices of the peace, all go on increasing 
in number and in bulk ; and now, at last, 
we find a rise in the price of the funds, 
openly and unblushingly ascribed to laws 
which have taken away the personal se- 


‘curity of every man in the kingdom. 


What are now become of all the pre- 
dictions of your profound colleague, Lorp 
CASTLE. EAGH, When he, last year, con- 
tended, that it was seditious to say, that 
the distresses of the nation were an 
thing more than temporary? When he 
talked in his big style, and said, that 
* that man must have very little know- 
** ledge of these matters, who did not per- 
** ceive that the cause was the transfer 
‘of prodigious quantities of caprtal from 
** the channels of war to the channels o 
** peace?” And, when he predicted, as 
CanNtnG lately has done, and almost in 
the same words, that it was only a pass- 
ing cloud that obseured the face of the 
sun, who would again show himself in all 
his glory, when the winds had driven this 
cloud away. ‘These winds were, I sup- 
pose, those acts of parliament, under 
which my counirymen now live. But, 
they have not yet performed their office. 
‘They bave raised the funds; bat, as I 
have often told you, they cannet raise 
(axes. 

The same profound Lord said, at the 
opening of this session, when speaking 
on the poor laws, and the distresses of 
the parishes, that, the main thing was to 
find employment for the poor; and, that 
ue would have them set * to dig a hole 
** one day, und fill it up the neat, rather 
** than to let them remain idle,’”? Pro- 
found statesman! Worthy disciple ef 
Pirr! Worthy fellow scholar with Can- 
ninG ! Worthy pupil of Georce Kose! 
He would have this, and he would have 
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that, with the English people! There are 
very few amongst those whom he speaks 
of in this way, who could not tell him, 
that it is not employment taat is wanted, 
but the means of paying for the employ- 
ment; and, the parishes have now told 
you this too; for, they tell you, that they 
have no longer the means to pay the poor- 
rates. So different a thing it is, Lornp 


CasTLEREAGH, to manage the affairs of 


an assembly of German princes, or to 
manage a House of Commons, and to 
manage the affairs of a nation in dis 
tress ! 

Probably, this loan to parishes may be 
confined to certain manufacturing d’s- 
tricts ; and, if this be the case, it will be 
just so much money given away to fo- 
reign nations, in whatever degree it be 
employed to relieve the poor, who may be 
employed in the making of goods for those 
nations. Whatever portion of this mo 
ney goes to feed the man who is making 
goods for exportation, in that same pro 
portion it will operate as a bounty to the 
master, and will not. in fact, relieve the 
man at all. In short, it is as clear as 
daylight, that, unless the labour bestow- 
ed upon goods be paid for by the consu- 
mer, there must be, to those who pay for 
the man’s work in poor-rates, a dreadful 
loss to the amount of those poor-rates ; 
and thus are the very vitals of the nation 
drawn out in this way, and transported, 
as far as the exportation of such goods 
goes, to foreign lands ; and the farmers of 
America, who wear English cloth, made 
by those who are paid partly in wages, 
and partly in poor rates, are actually clad 
in part at the expense of the farmers and 
landlords in England ; because, though 
they pay the master manufacturer for 
what he has paid in wages, they do not 
pay the poor dogs of farmers for what 
they have patd to cke out the wages. The 
master manufacturer makes no charge in 
his invoice on account of poor-rates ; and 
if he did, he might keep his goods at 
home ; for they could be made and sold 
as cheap here; especially, as they would 
not have an import tax tou pay. So that, 
at this moment, you are actually forcing 
an export trade, which is a cha:ge upon 
the ,poor-rates, a,loss to the natiun at 
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large, and a gain to the nations you trade 
with; and, this is one cause, amongst 
many of the ruin and misery that now 
stare you in the face, and frighten you 
half to death. 

This matter is of quite as much im- 
portance as Lord Castlereugh’s digging and 
filling up of iioles, and, therefore, I will 
try if I cannot make you understand it, 
though I feel by no means so confident 
of success, as I should, if I were address- 
ing myself to my old friends “ Tug 
Weaver Boys or LancasHine.” | It is 
a notion, entertained by no body but 
such men as Mr. Cunwen, Lord Casrie- 
REAGH, and the like, that the poog rates 
press particularly, and in the end, upon 
the farmer. ‘The farmer is paid back by 
the consumer of his produce; and, thus, 
as with all other taxes, the weight is at 
last upon the consumer, in proportion .to 
the quantity or amount of his consump- 
tion ‘Thus, then, it is the whole nation 
who pay the poor rates, not excepting 
those -_paupers. themselves who earn any 
part of their living. 

Very well: Now let us suppose that 
Sir Rosert Spinpie is a master-manu- 
facturer, who employs a hundred hands, 
who receive amongst them 20 pounds in 
poor rates weekly. In the year they 
would receive 1,040 pounds. Sir Ro- 
serT has rivals in the manufacturers of 
the country to which he sends all his 
goods, who, if he pay his workmen more 
than 6 shillings a week, will be able to 
under sellhim. Therefore, he must get 
his goods made by paying this wages, or 
shut up shop. But, as 6s. a week would 
not be sufficient to enable Sin KosBert’s 
workmen to carry their carcasses to his. 
naaiiiaies in the morning, and home 
again at night, and, as he will, of course, 
net employ them at a loss, the overseers 
of the poor, rather than pay the poor 
creatures the whole 10s. a week, give 
them 4s. a week each, to enable them to 
get the other six from Sir Roper. Sir 
Nogrrt, thus furnished with a year’s 
goods, packs them up, aad off he ships 
them. charging in his invoice for raw ma- 
terial, for his profit, and 1,560 pounds for 





wages. He does not charge the 1,040/.. 
which bis workmen have received out of 
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the poor-rates. He would gladly do it, 
and laugh at the overseers; but he dares 
enot ; for, if he did, rivalship abroad and 
competition would send his goods back 
again to him as being too dear. Yet, this 
1040 pounds bas been paid by the nation ; 
the 1040 pounds are really cn these goods ; 
and is not this, then, a dead loss to the 
nation, and a clear gain to the country. to 
which the goods go? Sir Rosert has 
his profits, though the goods are sold for 
less than they have cost; and so has a 
thief who sells a five guinea watch for 
a crown piece; but who would not think 
the owner of it mad, if he were to look 
upon the sale of his watch as something 
fortuhate, and as a mark of prosperity-? 
When, therefore, the Courier is again 
talking of the ‘* immense orders” that are 
pouring into Manchester and Birmingham. 
let him recollect, that they are so many 
orders for parcels of poor-rates, which, 
when they have been raised from the 
general industry of England, are going 
off to render life easy and happy, to fruc- 
tify the soil, augment the population and 
the power in other countries 

It -is only when the labour in the 
making of goods is wholly paid for in the 
price of the goods themselves, that the 
exportation of manufactures can be ad 
vantageous to any country ; and that this 
is not the case in England, at this time, is 
notorious ; a fact full as worthy of your 
attention as any part of that long- dis- 
course about trade and manufactures, with 
which the sapient Mr. Broveuam enter- 
tained his worthy associates last winter, 
and which ended, as his discourses of an 
inoffensive nature generally do, without 
leaving the smallest impression upon the 
minds of the public. 

I intended here to enter into an ex 
amination of the Report of your Finance 
CommiTTEEs, relative to sinecures and to 
the Standing Army in time of Peace; but, 
it will, [ perceive, require more elbow 
room than I have now at my command. 
I shall, therefore, postpone this examina- 
tion to the date of my Number succeed- 
ing the next, and will conclude the pre- 
sent with some observations, applicable 
to the general state of the question be- 

tween the government and the people. 


June 26, 1817. 


deed, you will not do that. 
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The Ministry, and those who fill the 
seats, have not zgnoranee to plead. In- 
That would 
be a shocking plea for the upholders of 
the System of a ‘* Heaven-born Minister ;’” 
and, a still more shocking plea for ‘ the 
‘* wisdom of the House,”? which is eter- 
nally dinned in our ears. Neither can 
you pretend that this accumulation of 
evil has come upon the country, without 
your being warned of the danger, and 
without the means of prevention being 
pointed out. My writings, if you put 
forward this plea, are always at hand to 
silence you. For more than twelve years 
have I been warning you. The causes 
of the nation’s final ruin were all there 
clearly explained; the means of preven- 
tion were pointed out, and that, too, with 
the most disinterested views, and with 
feelings wholly devested of factiousness; 
and, as much pains has been taken to de- 
stroy me, as if I had al] the while been 
plotting to procure the murder of the king 
and the subjugation of the country. 

bir, are we te be made answerable for 
what is called our seditious conduct, and, 
are we told, that there is no responsibility 
to atlach to those who have-had alt the 
powers of the nation in their bands, while 
causes have been suffered to produce the 
present dreadful effects?. The Ministry 
and the Parliament assert their right to 
pass acts to check our writings from cir- 
culating, to prevent us from reading what 
they do not like that we should read, and 
to place all our very persons in the abso- 
lute power of the Secretaries of State. 
And, are we to expect any thing short of 
perfect wisdom in persons invested with, 
and actually exercising, such powers? 
Shal] those, who have such an absolute 
command of all the means of a nation, 
and who reject with disdain the petitions 
of so large a portion of that nation, put 
in the plea of a want of foresight when 
the nation is brought to ruin, or of a want 
of power to extricate her from that ruin ? 

Only a few years ago, enumerations 
were made and, books printed, at an 
enormous expense, more, altogether, than 
twenty thousand pounds, in order to 


prove the vast inerease of the Population 


of the country; and yau well remember 
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what a boasting was made about it; what 


a clear proof it was deemed of the grow- 
ing prosperity and power of the country ; 
and what stifling cheers it brought duwn 
upon Parr, when he stated it in answer 
te those who had called the war a cause 
of wasting the country. And, shall we 
now live while these cheerers are com- 
plaining of a surplus population, and are 
preaching at second-hand the doctrine of 
moral restraint, and while they are, at 
the same time, laying a tax upon Bache- 
lors, and whipping girls for having bastard 
children ; shall we live, and sée, and 
hear all this, without daring to open our 
lips, or to move our pens; and that, too, 
while a hundred thousand pounds a year 
have, for many years, been paid out of 
the taxes to relieve the Poor Clergy of 
the richest Church in the world, without 
any apparent dread of producing a sur- 
plus popuiation of priests ? 

No: such a state of things cannot be 
lasting, and especially when it is no 
Jonger possible to deceive the people as 
te the real state of the case. It is not 
sedition that is dreaded. It is truth that is 
dreaded. ‘The people of England want 
to listen to nothing thatis seditious. ‘The 
great events of the world, during the last 
27 years have not taken piace unobser- 
ved by them. ‘They wanted no Revolu- 








tion, as it is called, meaning a scene of 
blood and devastatiun. They felt them- 
selves ina state of unexampled misery. 
They besought the Parliament to remove 
the causes; and, what is the answer they 
have received? You and they know it toe 
well for me to state it- here. 

However, the past cannot be recalled. 
We must submit to what is imposed upof 
us. But, 1 do hope, that not one single 
man of us will, either by word or act, 
ever yield one particle of those claiins, 
which we were convinced we proved to 
be just, and which never have received 
even a discussion from those by tthom 
they are rejected. Our cause is just, and 
our prospects are fair. The hand, which 
now presses us down, will become feeble ; 
its sinews will be shrivelled, and it will 
finally become impotent as a straw. 
This will take place in consequerice of | 
the failure of pecuniary means, of which 
I have treated in this Letter; and, thus, 
at least, the freedom of the country will 
be restored, and will, | hope, be ren- 


|dered more perfect than ever, by the 


very means which have been so earnestly 
pursued to accomplish its extinguishment. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Wm. Consett. 


Errors 1n No. 6. 


In page 163, line 28, for “ naturally,” read actually. 


Same page, line 39, for 


“mind,” read aid. In page 184, line 17, for ‘* identical,” read individual. 
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